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i e 
Needless to say, this is not the meaning of resentment an I a 
been at pains to outline here. I do not mean resentment in the sè : 
i j or 
of the emotion proper to a spoilt child, who sulks when v a j 
mature adults deny him or her whatever unreasonable demands he : 
she may have.” Resentment in the Northeast is not a a a 
i . . * me 
i if indeed it is that at all. Í intend resen 
concern for the Indian state, 1 aan arene 
i i litical emotion—that lends su 
as the emotion—precisely a po 
to Améry’s words: ‘What happened, happened. But that aia 
cannot be so easily accepted. I rebel: against my a sone ute 
i ible in the co 
j laces the incomprehensible in ) 
against a present that p ; ! > ; aa 
of history and thus falsifies it in a revolting way ee 
i i of resentment is that r 
The biggest argument in favour ee 
i i here even the possibility—leave 
can be, and is, effective, w. feces 
i i ight be dubious at best. As long 
effectiveness—of resistance mig, i 
AFSPA is in force, it remains next to NS a SR 
iti sist the power of the indian state. 
citizens of the Northeast to re me ere 
i t it they must. Resentment, as 
resent it they can, and resen astra en 
j ractice, bu 
i has to be not just the historical p ; 
ane ee i is or her suffering at the hands 
iti f every survivor, so that his or her su: ga 
e been in vai d his or her life, that the 
i n in vain, and his O s 
of the tyrant will not have bee i PoE 
eee sought to exterminate, retains the core of its inextinguishab 
human value, even after extreme and unforgettable pain. 


San ib Baruah has criticized other fixtures m security discourse, including 


i > ‘ ity’ infantilize the citizens of the 
the ideas. of ‘neglect and of ‘complexity that in: aes Siena Tadian 


to submission with the carrot of development funding 


Nostheast and turn the whole area into a problem child 


te, to be disciplined in 
ne stick of the AFSPA. See, for example, Baruah 2005a. 


CHAPTER 3 


When was the Postcolonial? 


A History of Policing Impossible Lines! 


BODHISATTVA KAR 


It is not difficult to imagine a fuming Harriet Coutts Trotter returning 
from a late-night ball in London and darting towards the writing 
desk without even caring to change her fancy dress. Discovering that 
Richard, her beloved brother who had been serving the Queen in 
India for the last thirty-two years, was dumped with a terribly ‘inferior 
appointment’ in a godforsaken corner of the empire called Assam, 
Harriet was certainly upset. She did not like the hint of pity with which 
the appointment was discussed in her social circle. Of course, poor 
Richard was hiding the truth from her! Surely a medal winner in the 
mutiny deserved a more decent place! These ungrateful government 
people...! Harriet promptly poured her metropolitan worries and 
sisterly sympathies into an affectionate letter. 

When Richard—that is Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Harte 
Keatinge, the first chief commissioner of Assam who assumed his 
charge on 7 February 1874—received the letter somewhere near Sadiya 
after a few months, he found it ‘most mysterious’: “You know a person 


' The research for this paper was made possible by a grant from the South- 
South Exchange Programme for Research on the History of Development 
(Sephis) of the International Institute of Social History, Amsterdam. While a 
substantial part of the paper was presented at the Centre for Policy Research 
workshop on ‘Rethinking Northeast India’s Conflicts and the Roads to Peace’ 
in Guwahati, some of its concerns were also tested in the Sephis workshop on 
‘Contested. Nationalisms and New Statism’ in Penang, Malaysia (September 
2004). It is difficult to name everybody who did me the honour of publicly 
responding to the presentations. But I am particularly thankful to Sanjib Baruah, 
Neeladri Bhattacharya, Indrani Chatterjee, Shamil Jeppie, and Tanika Sarkar for 
their insightful comments on different sections of this paper. 
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... who was told by another ... to whom it was mentioned oe ers 
must have been done in a row to get here. Seriously your little bird is 
. , 

! a T have been put down,’ Keatinge insisted. eee . 
the most junior and in some ways least important of the four : x 
Commissionerships but it is I think more important than i > ‘ 
political charges.’ Keatinge explained to sister Hal, ‘T had ie lie 
Government so often that I thought their treatment of the e ic F 
unsatisfactory’; now that the government had asked him r pea Er 
the new policy of containing the troublesome tribal chie e ou 
not step back.? We have no means to verify whether this put H coy t > 
ease, but itis clear that Keatinge was not overstating his responsibilities. 
After all, as an official was to put it a decade later, 


There is no part of our vast Indian frontier about which we have a ie 
military or geographical information as the north-east; eee 60 po pee 
it so difficult to reinforce in case of certain emergencies arising, an rae 
no like extent of it bordering upon savage tribes, so sparsely coer ; y ; 
in this remote corner of our empire, there is more English capital o in 
land than in any like extent of our Indian dominions (Mitchell 1883: iv). 


The broken script of this little family drama around an alleged ‘hardship 
assignment’ in Northeast India—re-enacted to this day in countless 
IAS families (Baruah 2005a: 24)—leads us to a wider dramaturgical 


space: the theatre of everyday control in an unmanageable frontier. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE LINE 


In the standard histories of Assam, Richard Keatinge is usually described 
as an enthusiastic advocate of the so-called ‘forward policy Boarp 
1992: 224-6). Determined expansion of the state space, reso ute 
interventions in intercommunity feuds, and increased formalization 
of the administrative apparatus marked his four-year term. His daring 
proposal of opening the Naga and the Abor fronts at i a e 
though not sanctioned by the supreme government, reflected his y ) 
intention to be over and done with the border problem once and for 


all (Mitchell 1883: 63). 


2 Letter from Richard (Harte Keatinge) to Hal (Harriet Coutts e 
‘Camp near Sadiya, the top of the Assam Valley’, dated 18 ee ha no 
mentioned). European Manuscripts, Oriental and India Office Collections, 
British Library (henceforth OIOC), No. JOR/ Mss Eur C292/4. 
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The minimum prerequisite for solving a border problem is a border. 
Much to his chagrin, the first chief commissioner discovered that 
in most places this minimum prerequisite did not exist in a readily 


; identifiable shape. “The Naga Hills District had been constituted in 


1867, but its boundaries had not been formally settled’ (Robb 1997: 
257). Apart from a few miles in the west, the boundaries of Lakhimpur, 
theoretically the largest district in British India, were ‘wholly undefined 
and unknown’. {T]he boundaries of the Sibsagar district have never 
been defined.* While Bivar and Williamson had just laid down the 
Khasi~Garo boundary in 1873, the Khasi-Kamrup boundary was not 
yet defined.* Even after the successful war in 1864, border disputes 
with the Deb Raja did not stop.‘ Kelso’s 1849-50 demarcation between 
Goalpara and Kamrup was found to be faulty, and this was a source 
of tension with the estate of Bijni. In 1872, Beckett had defined the 
boundaries between Goalpara and the Garo Hills, but Goalpara’s 
boundary with Rangpur was still left undecided.’ To further complicate 
the situation, a year before Keatinge was given charge, the Inner Line 
Regulation was notified and now he had to fix this line of demarcation 
between the wider territorial possessions of the British state and its 
constricted jurisdictional limits. 
The Inner Line was given the difficult task of providing a territorial 
frame to capital. It prohibited the British subjects in general from going 


3 Letter No. 6343, dated 20 November 1872, from the secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, in ‘Lakhimpur Inner Line’, Foreign Department, 
Political A, September 1875, Nos 269-72; National Archives of India, New 
Delhi (henceforth, NAT). 

* ‘Note by L.W. Reynolds, dated 10 February 1909”, in ‘Inclusion of certain coal 
bearing lands within the Sibsagar and Naga Hill Districts’, Foreign Department, 
External-A, January 1910, Nos 6-8, NAI. 

* Secretary to the chief commissioner of Assam to the secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, No. 
274, Shillong, 20 July 1874, in “Inner Line” of the Sibsagar District’, Foreign 
Department, Revenue-A Branch, September 1874, Nos 14-21, NAI. 

* A. Mackenzie, junior secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the secretary 

¢ to the Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 1418, dated 6 April 1872, 
\in ‘Demarcation of British Frontier between Assam and Bhootan’, Foreign 
}Department, Political-A Branch, June 1872, Nos 633-4, NAI. 

? Secretary to the chief commissioner of Assam to the secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, No. 
274, Shillong, 20 July 1874, in “Inner Line” of the Sibsagar District’, Foreign 
Department, Revenue-A Branch, September 1874, Nos 14-21, NAI. 
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without a license and the tea planters in particular from acquiring lands 

beyond a demarcated line. Enforcing ‘more stringent control [over] 

the commercial relations of our own subjects with the frontier tribes 

living on the borders of our jurisdiction’, stopping ‘the operations of 
speculators in caoutchouc’, and restraining ‘the spread of tea gardens 

outside our fiscal limits’ were its three explicit objectives (Mackenzie 
1884: 56). More deeply, it was also supposed to demarcate ‘the Hills 

from ‘the plains’, the nomadic from the sedentary, the jungle from the 
arable—in short, ‘the tribal areas’ from ‘the Assam proper’. It is beyond 
the scope of this essay to detail how, through a continual reordering 
of landscapes, the play between the proper and the proprietorial came 
to define the scope of colonial governmentality in the area. Suffice it 
to say here that what lay unenclosed by the Inner Line was not only 
a territorial exterior of the theatre of capital—it was also a temporal 
outside of the historical pace of development and progress. Though 
encountered on the numerous plateaus of everyday life, the communities 
forced to stay beyond the Line were seen as belonging to a different 
time regime—where the time of the law did not apply; where slavery, 
headhunting, and nomadism could be allowed to exist. The Inner Line 
was expected to enact a sharp split between what were understood as 
the contending worlds of capital and pre-capital, of the modern and 
the primitive. Without such a line, ‘states of fact’, according to Henry 
Hopkinson, who was in charge of the Assam affairs immediately 
before Keatinge, ‘are so vague, shifty, fluid, and uncertain, that any 
interpretation may be put upon them, and consequently any judgment 
either way passed on the course pursued in respect to them.’ A deputy 
commissioner at Lakhimpur, said Hopkinson: 


cannot tell what his district is, and what it is not; he cannot define his 
jurisdiction as to extent, nor say over whom it extends. Some of his people are 
fully under the laws of the country, some he is told to regard as only partially 
so, upon some he is to try moral suasion, while in Practice it is not always easy 
to discriminate which class is which. He has to deal with English planters at 
one end of the scale, have chapter and verse for everything he does, and be 
driven by them, their attorneys, pleaders, and the High Court, to have regard 
to all the technicalities which His Honor so much abhors; and at the other 
end, he has Nagas for whom he has to throw overboard all law; while to make 
confusion worse confounded, he is called upon ... to administer at one and the 
same time ‘law’ and ‘no law’ to | Jagas and planters in mutual conflict.® 


* From the agent to the Governor General in the north-eastern frontier 
to the secretary to the Government of India in the Revenue Department, in 
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The line instituted to define the worlds of ‘law’ and ‘no law’ was however 
an impossible line, given the routine insistence of the British Indian 
state on the informalization of legal agreements in its north-eastern 
frontier. Captivated by the capital’s self-portrait, the historians usually 
sidestep its large and wide paralegal career. The fascinating web of 
contraband rubber trade in nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
Assam involving the Marwari traders in the plains, the community 
chiefs in the hills, and the British Indian firms in Calcutta still awaits 
its historian. The same network was also remarkably active in workin 
timber and ivory beyond the revenue line (Kar 2007: Chapter 2). 
Exciting histories of cross-border traffic in firearms, particularly after 
the conclusion of the second Anglo-Burma War, has gone surprisingly 
unnoticed.’ Nor do we have a comprehensive account of the numerous 
localized land use contracts between the European planters and the 
community chiefs. “The tea planters had long since in many places, both 
in Luckhimpore and Seebsagor, taken up lands south of the revenue 
line, in some instances paying revenue to us, and in others to the Naga 
chiefs’, Mackenzie (1884) explained the situation with some unease: 
‘The earlier settlers found it to their interest to conciliate the Nagas, 
and troubled themselves little about government protection. But now 
the fashion of claiming police assistance in every little difficulty came 
into vogue, and the government had to consider what course it should 
adopt’ (p. 98). 

Over and over again, the government criticized the planters in 
Assam for their ‘bold assertion of legal rights’.° The British love for 
law was undeniably proportional to its fear of extravagance. If tacit 
understandings, informal arrangements, and verbal promises could save 
money and energy, the British Indian state—at least for the first fifty 


‘Mr. Minto’s Claims to the Garo Hills Gardens’, Proceedings of the Hon'ble the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Political Department, April 1873, File 29, Assam 
State Archives (Henceforth, ASA). 

? See the letter from Captain Hannay to Captain Vetch, dated Saikwahs, 1 
February 1840, in Foreign Department, Political Branch, 16 March 1840, Pros. 
No. 112, NAI, for interesting references. Major C.R. Macgregor, Military Report 
on the Kampti-Singpho Countries (Calcutta: Superintendent of Government 
Printing, India, 1887) mentions manufacture of gunpowder by the Singphos and 
the Khamtis. 


1 Proceedings of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Judicial 
Department, September 1871, No. 90, ASA. 
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years in its north-eastern frontier—was not extraordinarily interested 
in coalescing diverse legal geographies into one uniform whole. p 
And yet, as we all know, the Inner Line did happen. It ea 
because the government increasingly realized that because of its ac 
of control over the communication between the non-rent-paying 
populations and the speculators the government was losing out = 
a substantial amount of revenue and, worse still, getting entangle 
in several legal disputes (which, by the way, gradually became more 
numerous than before). The planters, on the other hand, came to 
acknowledge the value of violence that accompanies every introduction 
of law. Using the increased military strength of the state infantries 
seemed more attractive than raising costly private militias. nestle 
while old gardens like Mugroo and Koodoo, ‘in the very ae o 
the Singphoo country’, or Hookunjooree and Teepum, in the aga 
Hills, were helplessly dependent on the labour of local communities, 
the arrival of a workforce whose legal ability to choose alternative 
employment was pathetically constrained by the indenture hee 
made the planters more confident in their power to do away sas . F 
undisciplined Naga, Singpho, or Cachari labour who could an di 
walk out on several previous occasions. But could capital ever function 
within the law that it set for itself? Its phenomenal propensity to spill 
over and consume the boundaries that it in the first place had helped 
` to bring about necessarily entailed a vast paralegal structure. I want 


to point to two major modes through which the cursive movement of 
capital through various terrains of difference was energized. One is 
the simple expansion of the legal theatre of capital—what Hopkinson 
called ‘the inner side of our fence, ... the fruit side of the garden 
wall’2—by extending the Inner Line. Too much attention to the rhetoric 


Statement of A.T. Campbell (assistant commissioner, Assam) 14 December 
1867, in Appendix A, Report of the Commissioners Appointed to ee she is 
State and Prospects of Tea Cultivation in Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet (Calcutta: 
Calcutta Central Press Company, 1868), p. xviii. See also Assam REPER 
Report of the Directors and Auditors made to the Shareholders at the General ree 
Meeting, held at the London Tavern, Bishopgate Street, on the 5th May, 1843, i 
an Appendix (London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1843), p. 59, and BP of the 
Superintendent [George Williamson}, 16 February 1854, in Assam a 
Report of the Directors and m for the Annual General Meeting, to be held on 

ayi 4, pp. 23-5. 
E Nails hee ele Governor General in the north-eastern frontier and 
commissioner of Assam to the secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
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of fixity has blinded us to the plain fact that contrary to its claim to 
the givenness of the distinction between the hills and the plains, the 
Inner Line was in fact a revisable, mobile, and pliant boundary on the 
ground (cf. Baruah 1999: chapter 2). Well until the second decade of 
the twentieth century, the Line was repeatedly redrawn in order to 
variously accommodate the expansive compulsions of plantation capital, 
the recognition of imperfection in survey maps, the security anxiety of 
the state, and the adaptive practices of internally differentiated local 
communities. If new tea or coal tracts were found or valuable forest 
areas were reported to exist beyond the Line, small insertions in the 


Government Gazette casually declared unblushing extensions of the 
Inner Line to include those areas. 


A large number of documents are extant to point towards this fact." 
I shall pick up only a characteristic sample to indicate how, from the 


Political Department, No. 114, dated 17 April 1872, in ‘Demarcation of British 
Frontier between Assam and Bhootan’, Foreign Department, Political~-A Branch, 
June 1872, Nos 633-64, NAI. 
% Foreign Department, Political-A Branch, December 1876, Nos 148-74; 
Foreign Department, Political-A Branch, August 1877, Nos 120-232; Foreign 
Department, Political-A Branch, August 1877, Nos 133-77; Foreign Department, 
Political-A Branch, August 1877, Nos 310-18A; Foreign Department, Political- 
A Branch, September 1877, Nos 100-2; Foreign Department, Political-A Branch, 
November 1877, Nos 55-7; Foreign Department, Political-A Branch, December 
1877, No. 109; Foreign Department, Political-A Branch, February 1878, Nos 7— 
78; Foreign Department, Political-A Branch, October 1878, Nos’ 7-5 1; Foreign 
Department, Political-A Branch, June 1881, Nos 423-33; Foreign Department, 
Political-E Branch, August 1884, Nos 184-7; Foreign Department, Political- 
E Branch, June 1884, Nos 113-17; Foreign Department, Political-E Branch, 
April 1884, Nos 110-12; Foreign Department, External-A Branch, October 
1884, Nos 376-82; Foreign Department, External-A Branch, October 1884, 
Nos 252-9; Foreign Department, External-A Branch, September 1884, No. 163; 
Foreign Department, External-A Branch, March 1907, Nos 103-05; Foreign 
Department, External-A Branch, February 1901, Nos 4-5; Foreign Department, 
External-A Branch, May 1896, Nos 55-6; Foreign Department, External-A 
Branch, January 1895, Nos 79-80; Foreign Department, External-A Branch, 
October 1894, Nos 96-151; Foreign Department, External-A Branch, October 
1894, Nos 389-94; Foreign Department, External-A Branch, October 1894, Nos 
116-18; Foreign Department, External-A Branch, December 1881, Nos 127-47; 
Foreign Department, External-A Branch, September 1875, Nos 269-72; Foreign 
Department, External-A Branch, September 1908, No. 123; Foreign Department, 
External-A Branch, September 1908, Nos 5-16; Foreign Department, External- 
A Branch, December 1908, Nos 4-17; Foreign Department, External-A Branch, 
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very beginning, the question of resources had dominated cranes 
of the Line. Luttman-Johnson, Keatinges ree. ep ain ae 
higher authorities that the sole object of twisting : a A ao 
Jaipur, to enclose ‘a tract of country which has not hit 5 een ma F 
to the formal and plenary authority of the Deputy ai = 
was to ensure ‘that the three tea gardens of Namsang, aren = 
Hukanjuri may not be excluded from ordinary seca otk 
same breath, he also explained that all the best coal- sais ae 
Lakhimpur] remain outside the proposed “Inner Line’ a 

is no immediate prospect of coal being worked in this locality’. 


. . : m 
The extent of the coal tracts is very indefinite as yet, re Sey we i = : 
i . . n 
ked line is to be found beyond them. 
far they extended, no well mar! 
want a work them, we can do so under a system of passes, or we can exte 


P 15 
the ‘Inner Line’ so as to include them. 


Divisions could be altered and borders could be sai if i 
movement of capital required such displacements. mie ae ina 
principle of resource-sensitive flexibility, the P ae 
among the frontier officials regarding the function 7 i a 
Line further complicated a issue. ne e : ee 
survey limits, and some others he P e 

ENER of direct control. The confusion arose chiefly oe a 
fact that in the Lower Assam districts, these different stripes did n 


’ 


i External-A Branch, May 1913, 
1909, Nos 30-9; Foreign Department, 
poet Foreign Department, External-A Branch, September 1915, No. 27 
y 
in NAI). 

ko the Lakhimpur Inner Line, which generally followed the course 
of the Rajghur Alli from the eastern boundary of Darrang the anes ta 
j j i to follow the western, nor ; 

was made to ‘deviate from the Rajghur Alli, so as ee 

i i No. 95 and Joyhing No. 65 waste la 
and eastern boundaries of the Harmati ene O oe 
‘ ification by Government of India, Foreign epart , No. 
eee Sear 1875, in ‘Lakhimpur Inner Line’, Foreign an 
Political A, September 1875, Nos 269-72, NAI. Again, a ORISA ~ 
l f Barooncherra, Bara Jalinga, 
in Cachar had to accommodate the tea grants o x 
ificati f India, Foreign Department, No. 
ierkhall. Notification by Government o For - 
soe Simla, 20 August 1875, in ‘Cachar “Inner Line”, Foreign Department, 
itical A, August 1875, Nos 393-4, NAL. E 

PoS ea oe secretary to thé thief commissioner of Assam to are 
Aitchinson secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 


2600, Shillong, 27 July 1875, in ‘Lakhimpur Inner Line’, Foreign Department, 


Political A, September 1875, Nos 269-72, NAI. 
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widely differ. The hill and plain principle—taking the best natural 
line’—worked well in settling the northern boundary of Kamrup 
and Darrang, and the viceroy, Northbrook, wished this to be the 
general principle for laying down the Inner Line throughout Assam." 
Things were very different in the Upper Assam districts of Sibsagar 
and Lakhimpur, about which—as Keatinge said with a chuckle—the 
viceroy’s informants did not have much idea.” Although tea grants 
were far more numerous in these districts than in any of their three 
Lower Assam counterparts,'* the large areas of ‘impenetrable’ jungle 
and the emphatic presence of the ‘uncontrolled’ communities effectively 
minimized the scope of the revenue surveys. The ‘limits of regular 
cultivation’ and the extent of the surveys did not match in many 
places. The ‘line of police outposts’ often represented a third line, and 
with the additional institution of the Inner Line, the legal landscape 
became as confusing as the ethnic scene.” An exasperated Keatinge 


1 Vide Letters of the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, to the secretary to the chief commissioner of Assam, No. 1661, 24 
July 1873 and No. 2487 P, 17 October 1873. 

"The Chief Commissioner can hardly suppose that the difficulty of 
exercising ordinary civil jurisdiction in a tract of country, into which the Court’s 
officer could only enter axe in hand, by cutting’his own path, can have been 
laid before His Excellency the Viceroy’, secretary to the chief commissioner of 
Assam to the secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 
142, Shillong, 20 May 1874, in “Inner Line” of the Sibsagar District’, Foreign 
Department, Revenue-A Branch, September 1874, Nos 14-21, NAI. 

! According to an estimate made in 1863, the Sibsagar district alone 
contained 143 tea gardens whereas the combined total of Kamrup, Darrang, 
and Nagaon was 131. Lakhimpur had 57 tea gardens. Calculated from the list 
attached to the Map of the Tea Districts of Assam (Compiled in the Office of 
Colonel Henry Hopkinson, Commissioner & Governor General’s Agent, North 
Eastern Frontier, Scale 4 Miles = 1 Inch, 1863) 

© ‘The degrees by which the [Lakhimpur] Deputy Commissioner's authority 
decreases eastwards are not strongly marked. Up to the limits within which he 
collects land revenue, whether he collects it by the head, or by the house, or by 
the plough, or by the acre, he wields plenary authority, though even some tracts 
within these limits are still vaguely denominated “Agency country”. Beyond 
these limits his authority extends is distinctly political only, but is exercised with 
more or less strictness, as circumstances may require, at least as far east as the 
Brahmakund. Speaking generally, the Chief Commissioner holds that what is 
now considered to be the boundary up to which the Deputy Commissioner’s 
plenary authority extends fulfills the conditions for the Inner Line, as laid down 
by the Government of India. The attachment of new legal incidents to a line 
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i i e of demarcation ‘that former orders are 
= ot herpa after filtration through other thonte, 
ae ~ ded by His Excellency the Viceroy . 

f the Government of India, however, 
himself was mistaken about the 


in a manner never inten 
The Foreign Department ot 

thought that the chief commissioner 

nature of the jurisdictional limit: 


itish si the frontier is to be under 
n the British side of 
Ithough all the country © le of t bhai 
a na diction, it is not necessary nor 1s it intended tha plen: ry 
ce ae or di Civil Courts should be exercised up to that line. 
+ -icdiction of our ordinary \1V1 mere 
a or may not according to circumstances. Colonel Keatinge a pa 
j z 

a lost sight of this, and he seems to think that in em e pone 

Meca jurisdiction through the usual machinery of our Cou 


have full play up to the boundary line. 


The Line was the limit up to which, explained eer ae eae 
inally accept responsibility for the protection of iite an ee a 
a walkie that line it might have a ‘more rigid administra io 
paii A are suited to it and a less rigid administration for parts 


re uire more delicate handlin Oo q y Line was 
8 


i jurisdicti itories 

ly an incomplete promise of uniform jurisdiction for the - P 
ie iscreti ief commissioner 

i tions of the chief c dh 
inside. The personal discre ee 
ae nizi Aitchinson called ‘the local knowledge of es aie na 

k z . 
fhicers could and did have substantial sway over the inhabi 

(0) — 


i ; ce 
is non-regulation provin l l — 
. The Se aoia frontier officials on whom the sup 


government depended for the local details by and large shared a general 


> E i 
hich has always been looked upon as a sort of boundary is received by the people 
whic 


f g b P > y n CUS 
of its net hi ourhood without much surprise and the soon aci tom themselves 


. min 1 
to them The definition of an altogether new line 1S long in beco 1 g famili ar 
to their minds, and the process may be accompanied by much heart-burning. 
H. Luttman-Johnson, secretary to the chief commissioner of Assam to GU: 
Ai h S cretary to the G , F reign ep ’ . 
tchinson, se overnment of India (0) D artment No 


2600, Shillong, 27 July 1875, in ‘Lakhimpur Inner Line’, Foreign Department, 

’ o 3 ? 

gg maa ce ps petiole Assam to the secretary to the 
aD to the chief com c hahen 

Pitimi india, Foreign Department, No. 142, Shillong, 20 May 


“Inner Line” of the Sibsagar District’, 
September 1874, Nos 14-21, NAI. nr 
2 Note by C.U. Aitchinson, secretary to the 
Department, 31 July 1874, in 


Al. 
Department, Revenue-A Branch, September 1874, Nos 14-21, N 


Foreign Department, Revenue-A Branch, 


vernment of India, Foreign 
3 bg east sl 
“Inner Line” of the Sibsagar District’, Foreig 
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distrust of the Inner Line scheme. Many demanded, in vain, an absolute 
annulment of the regulation on the ground that ‘the tribes ... cannot 
grasp the difference between a jurisdictional and a territorial line of 
frontier’.” If the British government declined to exercise its rights 
beyond the Inner Line, these officials argued, the communities there 
would be encouraged to understand themselves as independent. In fact, 
in 1882, the chief commissioner also acknowledged the force of ‘this 
inevitable tendency’ to mix up the two lines: 


[O]wing to the incidents of the Inner Line Regulation, which prevents settlers 
from taking up lands beyond the line, and which limits, though it need not 
necessarily stifle, the intercourse of our District Officers with the tribes beyond, 
there is an obvious tendency for such a line in the course of time to be deemed 
a territorial boundary, beyond which neither party can exercise rights of use or 
possession without being thought guilty of aggression by the other.” 


This unusually strong fear of mistranslation—that the ‘reluctance of 
the British authorities to enforce their rights’ might be ‘construed as 
weakness”*—constantly accompanied the sporadic expansion of the 
Inner Line, instigating different and contradictory reactions at all levels 
of the government. While the majority of the top officials maintained 
that the Line ‘is a jurisdictional and not a territorial boundary’, some 


? Mitchell (1883: 9). Colonel A.E. Campbell, the deputy commissioner of 
Sibsagar, continued to argue for a long time ‘that the line acts as a barrier to the 
taking up of good land for tea cultivation, that it leaves valuable forests to be 
destroyed by the Nagas, and that it restricts free intercourse with the tribes, which 
he considers it right to promote’. C.J. Lyall, officiating secretary to the chief 
commissioner of Assam, to C. Grant, the officiating secretary to the Government 
of India, Foreign Department, No. 147, 26 January 1882, in ‘Sibsagar District 
“Inner Line”, Foreign Department, Political A, March 1882, Nos 36-46, NAI. 

3 CJ. Lyall, officiating secretary to the chief commissioner of Assam, to C. 
Grant, the officiating secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 
No. 147, 26 January 1882, in ‘Sibsagar District “Inner Line”, Foreign Department, 
Political A, March 1882, Nos 36-46, NAI. 

* J.E. Webster, secretary to the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
to the secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 3923 J, 
9 September 1907, in ‘Policy to be pursued in dealing with the Abors and other 
tribes inhabiting the hills to the north of the Dibrugarh Frontier Tract’, Foreign 
Department, External-A, June 1908, Nos 33-8, NAI. 

* Note by C.U. Aitchinson, secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, in ‘Demarcation of the Duffla Frontier’, Foreign Department, 


Political A, April 1874, Nos 268-9, NAI. 
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of them also argued that this ‘purely artificial’ line ‘is not concerned 
with the administrative arrangements’. Underlying the confusing 
contradictions was however a theoretical consensus about the Line’s 
unconditional extensibility, deferred only by the Government of 
India’s decision to minimize administrative expenditure. Substantial 
extensions of the Inner Line were made in 1882 in Sibsagar; in 1904 
and 1906 in the Naga Hills; and in 1884, 1886, 1897, and 1904 in 
Lakhimpur.” Understandably, such extensions frequently cut across and 
destabilized local networks of circulation, protection, and settlement” 
which the state unvaryingly understood as a necessary precondition of 
development. The Inner Line, as we have already noted, was not only 
a line in territory; it was also a line in time. The advance of the Line 
on map was read as the progress from pre-capital to capital, from the 
time of ‘no law’ to the time of ‘law’. 
However, to borrow a phrase from Mbembe, the comings and 
goings between two temporalities hardly represented an anomaly for 
either party (Mbembe 2001: 71). Even after the delineation of the 


Line, critical and inconstant entanglements between the ‘capitalists’ 


26 Note by J.M. Macpherson, dated 23 December 1908, in ‘Inclusion of 
certain coal bearing lands within the Sibsagar and Naga Hill Districts’, Foreign 
Department, External-A, January 1910, Nos 6-8, NAI. Macpherson further 
exclaimed, ‘The idea of a district of which a part remains practically unadministered 
and outside the jurisdiction of the Courts is, so far as my knowledge goes, a novel 
one, and I do not understand on what principle it is based, as the main object of 
forming districts is, as I have always understood, to provide for the administration 
of the territory included in them. . . . Nor can I understand how there can be a 
district of which one boundary is left undefined, which is the position of this 
district [Lakhimpur] if its territorial boundary does not coincide with the line 
which has been adopted as its administrative boundary.’ 

7 Foreign Department, Political-A Branch, March 1882, Nos 36—46; Letter 
No. 291-E. B., dated 26 January 1904. No. 131 in Foreign Department, External- 
A Branch, March 1904, Nos 130-1, Notification No. 4767-P, dated 31 October 
1904. Enclo. 3, No. 39, in Foreign Department, External-A Branch, October 
1905, Nos 37-40; Notification No. 12151, dated 13 November 1906. Enclo. 90, 
No. 39, in Foreign Department, External-A Branch, November 1906, Nos 90-1 
(all in NAT). 

28 A typical and touching example is available in L.J. Kershaw, officiating 
secretary to the chief commissioner of Assam to the secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department, No. 1601-J, 11 April 1905, in “Modification 
of the eastern boundary of the Naga Hills District so as to include the small 
village of Mangaki’, Foreign Department, External-A Branch, October 1905, 


Nos 37—40, NAI. 
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and the ‘primitives’ continued with dynamism, causing insurgence and 
retribution at some moments and maintaining off-the-record payments 
at others—the higher government officials being fully aware see 
supportive of such unofficial settlements. A well-documented case is 
that of the early twentieth-century friction between the Dobangs, the 
Tadungs, and the Pasi-Minyongs of the trans-Lakhimpur taion on 
the one hand and the Sissi Saw Mills and Trading Company and th 
Meckla Nuddee Saw Mills Company on the other. ” i 
The Dobangs, Tadungs, and Pasi-Minyongs—ethnic categories 
which emerged out of the older and increasingly obsolete category of 
Abors by the end of the nineteenth century—claimed their n iret 
different segments of the forest beyond the Inner Line in Lakhimpur. 
In the early years of their operations in the area, soon after whasds 
the simul timber near the Mekhla and the Sissi rivers, the managers of 
the European saw mills used to employ local contractors who ‘employed 
Miris to fell trees and used to send elephants to drag the logs olen 
sending mahuts and servants across the Inner Line without passes 
The Miris had to make a payment (alternatively referred to as ‘royalty’ 
and blackmail’ in the British documents) to the said Abor chiefs for 
working the forests beyond the Inner Line.” In fact, while paying a li 
service to the standing proprietorial claim of the British state over ie 
forests," Lieutenant-Governor Bampfylde Fuller actually said, in 1904 
that ‘as matters stood, there was no reason why managers of — mills 


i If the report of Needham, the assistant political officer at Sadiya, is to b 
believed, this arrangement certainly created some tension between the different 
Abor’ settlements too: ‘I have recently received the report that Minyongs of 
Yemsing are at loggerheads with four gams of Ledum, because the [later] took 
money from one of the Laimekuri saw-mill contractors for permission to cut 
timber outside the Inner Line. The Yemsing Minyongs assert that they alone a 
entitled to collect such fees.’ Quoted in Notes on the North-East Bons ‘nan 
in continuation of Captain St. John Michell’s Report (Topographical, Political aiid 
Military) on the North East Frontier of India (Shillong: Eastern Ben a and A: 
are Printing Office, 1907), p-35. j ii 
a At the turn of the century, forests were emphatically inscribed in the code of 
the new property regime. As Baden-Powell succinctly put it, a forest ought to be 
seen as ‘a piece of property—no matter to whom it may belong. ‘People will think,’ 
said Baden-Powell, ‘that because trees, grass, and fruits of the wild trees are the 
produce of nature, therefore it is no theft to take them. It is not felt that gold es 
gems are just as much the produce of nature, and that the art and skill ere 
in polishing and preparing them are not distinct in kind from the care and lab 
that are extended on tending a forest’ (1892: 1-2). — 
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ribes some commission or royalty on timber 
extracted from this area if they found it convenient yro nee 
like the tea planters who occupied grants beyond the Inner so tot 
saw mill managers were also informed by the deputy — aor 
‘that Government does not expect to be troubled with the settle 


of disputes which may arise from their dealings with the hillmen’. 


As ‘the big firms’, facing stiff competition from the Norwegian and 


Japanese box-makers, began ‘to work the timber business more jaa 
through their own servants, and [were] tempted aa ‘o w ae 
timber elsewhere to extend their operations near the ills, t y p o 
themselves in direct communication with the Abors, to y om Ae ? 
have been compelled to pay blackmail to secure their emp er ieee 
molestation. The managers complained to Lancelot Hare, me ae 
lieutenant-governor, that ‘[t]hese exactions have as a patent se 
increased and must go on increasing. The tribes in question ha : 
central Government, consequently each village who come ty prda 
a timber camp anywhere in their vicinity claims to be paid, an 


x 31 
is no finality to the toll we have to pay . 


Tt was not only absurd but also illegal, said the managers’ memorial, 


because if the forest beyond the i sen he pa lise 
in principle no royalty could be pat À 
A OTO Tle government should therefore push 
i irect control of the territory 1n 
forth the police posts and assume direc oe 
question. Hare, who was entirely in agreement with the pr -i 
frontier officials and the mill managers that it baa? absolu y 
“nconsistent with the dignity and responsibilities of the u are 
that it should permit savages to extort money from se "I g 
British territory’, admitted that with a little force applied, 3 e ae 
would be ‘more inclined to shift the responsibility on to anot A vi age 
than to stand upon their rights’. And yet, he conceded ‘a k siya = 
breath, ‘it is not improbable that some extortion from the seir 
go sub rosa’. There is no evidence to suggest that Hare s apprene 


32 
were wrong. 


should not pay the hill t 


31 ‘Memorial from the Sissi Saw Mills 
the Meckla Nuddee Saw Mills Company, 
of Eastern Bengal and AssamJ’, in ‘Policy to be pursue 
and other tribes inhabiting the hi 
Foreign Department, External-A Branch, June 1908, Nos 33-8, NAI. 


32 J.E. Webster, secretary to th ) 
to the secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 


and Trading Company Limited, and 
Limited [to the Lieutenant-Governor 
din dealing with the Abors 


ills to the north of the Dibrugarh Frontier Tract’, 


e Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 


No. 3923 J,9 
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It is this trace of the illegal operative within the very structure of law 
that we shall follow in the subsequent pages. Troubling the conventional 
image of the pristine pre-capitalist primitives, we would pause to ponder 
whether the worlds of ‘law’ and ‘no law’ were not in effect two functional 
sectors of the same economy of extraction and enframing; whether the 
time of capital had not always been carrying the time of pre-capital 
within itself. Entrusted to straddle the centre line, the state invested 
much in the reconfiguration of an older institution—the institution of 
posa, the second major mode of escalating capital’s movement in the 
demarcated sector of pre-capital. 


PEACE AND ITS BLACKMAILING 


A textbook definition of posa would be an annual payment that 
the British kept making throughout their regime to a number of 
the ‘neighbouring Hill tribes’ in continuation of an Ahom custom. 
Frequently translated as ‘blackmail’ in imperialist and nationalist 
histories alike, posa is usually seen as an instance of colonial concession 
to primitive savagery which in any way was a peripheral and negligible 
fact of frontier history.” Let it be quickly clarified here that this, like 
much of what we read in the textbooks, is an awfully oversimplified 
and even misleading rendition of a very complex and critical strategy 
of the British Indian state in its north-eastern frontier. Far from being 
a dying trait of a meaningless medieval practice, posa in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries was a dynamic register of shifting relationships 
between the contending elements of an unofficial biography of capital. 
Seizing on the traces of the customary rights of some of the non-state 
space communities recognized by the Tungkhungia kings, the colonial 
state over the years built an intriguing network of control and constraint 
beyond its formal jurisdictional limits. 

Nothing less than a whole book will draw out the entire gamut 
of complexities of the posa question. I shall not even attempt a 
comprehensive account here. But to summarize the main points, what 
went by the name of posa in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was 
in fact a strategic confusion of several discrete practices. Regrouped, 


September 1907, in ‘Policy to be pursued in dealing with ...’, Foreign Dept., Ext- 
A Branch, June 1908, Nos 33-8, NAI. 

3 In the multi-volume Comprehensive History of Assam, edited by H.K. 
Barpujari (Guwahati: Publication Board, Assam, 1992), ‘posa’ does not find an 
entry in the index. 
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such claims were bound to be translated as acts of unsanctioned violence 
and encroachment; as ‘blackmails’ or as disruptions of peace. 

The word blackmail is of crucial interest to our present discussion, 
not only because of the several semantic reversals that it contains, but 
also because it quite candidly brings the question of market back into 
the discussion of peace: a not-so-legal and not-so-moral market, where 
the state buys peace from the peace breakers. The second and third 
tracks of posa are distinctly related to this point. When, in 1862, the 
British were determined to enforce their permanent military occupation 
of the Meyong Hills, the communities classed as Abors were offered 
‘small stipends’ to enable the chiefs ‘to keep up among their own people 
a police for the express purpose of preventing marauding attacks on 
villages within British territory’. While explicitly recognizing the 
complete absence of a pre-colonial tradition in this case, the British still 
chose to christen this practice posa and earmarked an annual sum of 
Rs 3,312 for this purpose, almost Rs 150 more than what was allowed 
for the Daflas and Miris of north Lakhimpur. Similarly, the rights of 
the Bhutia duars were bought off under the name of posa. The agent 
to the Governor General in the north-eastern frontier told the deputy 
commissioner of Lakhimpur, ‘the money will indeed be well spent if 
we can purchase security to the inoffensive people of the plains’. 

Probably it is not coincidental that such foregrounding of peace as a 
purchasable condition—a condition both internal to and causative of 
market relations—ostensibly took place in the annual aats or fairs that 
the British took special care to establish to encourage trading habits 


among the ‘savages’.*° 


43 The full text of the agreement can be found as No. XCIII: ‘Agreement 
entered into by the Meyong Abors on 5th November 1862’ in Aitchinson (1909: 
245-9). 

“4 Quoted in “Posa”, or “blackmail”, payable to certain hill tribes on the Assam 
Frontier’: From the chief commissioner of Assam, No. 1792, 11 May 1876, in 
‘“Posa” payable to certain Hill Tribes on the North Eastern Frontier’, Foreign 
Department, Political B, July 1877, Nos 83-6, NAI. 

4 Although negligible in terms of the value of total transactions, the annual 
fairs at Udalgiri, Kerkaria (later Khagrapara), Daimara, Subankhata, Darranga, 
and most importantly Sadiya were zealously supervised and meticulously reported 
upon by the British officials from the 1870s. Primarily calculated to bring the 
sector of ‘pre-capital’ into a structured conversation with the sector of ‘capital’, 
these fairs also functioned as the site where the annual posas of the authorized 
communities were delivered by the district authorities. The annual (triennial since 
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rich one, there are quantities of land available and could support a much larger 
population than there is at present (Nevill 1914: 4). 


Complaints about how the communities routinely misread the British 
compliance with the posa demand as a sign of the state’s weakness 
were recurrent. Many argued that this annual payment actually held 
back the ‘primitives’ from becoming full-blooded ‘labourers’. The fact 
that the Mishmis, who were not posa receivers, started to work on the 
roads, or sought employment in cutting canes and clearing jungles 
in large numbers since 1890 led many frontier officials to argue that 
discontinuing posa would teach the Abors and the Daflas to appreciate 
the superior value of labour and thus enhance development.” Posa, 
like the Inner Line, was a performance of difference between the two 
imagined worlds—of labour and indolence, of capital and pre-capital. 
And yet, I would repeat, staging this difference was necessary for and 
even integral to positing the ‘forward march of capital’. The planters’ 
huge pressure on the government to secure peace on the frontier by 
paying the ‘blackmail money’ to the hill communities suggested the 
fascinatingly irresolvable paradox that has seemingly stayed with us till 
today: what holds development back is important for keeping peace 
and without peace development cannot begin. 

What is this excess, I would like to ask through the instances of posa 
and the Inner Line, which is always excluded as an irrational outside, 
as an incommensurable temporality, from the structured domains of 
economy and law but which is always at work within the very hearts 
of the systems (cf. Mitchell 2002: 291-2)? Contrary to the dreams and 
declarations of the do-gooder state, paralegal networks and informal 
agreements can hardly be wished away as deviations or corruptions of 
the otherwise fine blueprints. Rather their haunting of the law and 
the economy is constitutive of these very entities, and the more we 
try to exorcise these conditions, the more we end up exercising their 
very warranty and certification. Law requires ‘no law’; capital requires 
‘pre-capital’; development requires ‘underdevelopment’—not only 
for defining their own sense of identity, but also for their everyday 
operations and occupations. 

Posa was indeed a form of blackmail: the posa-receiving communities 
were made responsible for their own acts as also of the communities 


5 Annual Report upon Native States and Frontier Tribes of Assam, Shillong; 
printed at the Assam Secretariat Printing Office, 1891. 
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antecedents. But it will be too costly to overlook the continuity of the 
problematics. Indeed, in these days of the vigorous lobbying for the Look 
East policy, it is important, nay, imperative for us to open the founding 
terms of the current discussion to a critical reinterrogation. 

Nobody but the commissioned-to-be-ignorant believes today that 
the Indian nation-space is an eternal and organic verity. Much has been 
written to pull apart such spatial metaphysics of nations.” However, 
contrary to another common assumption, nothing additional is to be 
gained by prioritizing the ‘region’ over the ‘nation’. It will be naive to 
think that the regions are somewhat more durable, more historical, and 
more authentic than the nations, precisely because the seemingly more 
homogenous space of the region is also an effect, and not the natural 
theatre, of the same historical practices through which the tempting 
forms of national internality and territorial coherence are generated, 
understood, and performed. While I am far from arguing that capital 
is the sole motor of ‘the spatial forms and fantasies through which a 
culture declares its presence’ (Carter 1987: xxii), I do claim that the 
lost histories of fabrication of regions are partly recoverable within the 
found narratives of uneven development. A straightforward David 
Harvey says, 


[T]he territorial and regional coherence that is at least partially discernible 
within capitalism is actively produced rather than passively received as a 
concession to ‘nature’ or ‘history’. The coherence, such as it is, arises out of the 
conversion of spatial restraints to accumulation. Surplus value must be produced 


55 For three different approaches, see Carter (1987); Winichakul (1998); 
Goswami (2004). 

561 use fabrication’ in the wake of Timothy Mitchell. Mitchell calls the 
economy a fabrication, ‘but that term should not be misunderstood. It does not 
mean that the economy is merely a work of imagination, or that the problem with 
the economy is that it is not real. Such criticisms slide back into the language of 
real versus imaginary, original versus copy, an object world versus its representation. 
These distinctions are complicit in the project of making the economy and cannot 
be used to understand it.... [T]he politics of the late-nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries attempted to organize a world whose complexities were resolved into 
the simple dualities of real and representation, objects and ideas, nature and 
techno-science, land and the abstraction of law, the country and the map. The 
social sciences emerged in the same period to confirm and reproduce this binary 
world. The role of economics was to produce the economy, not as a work of 
imagination but as a practical project. The economy is an artifactual body—a 
fabrication, yes, but as solid as other fabricated objects, and as incomplete.’ See T. 
Mitchell (2002: 301). 
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of India. Indeed, even some of the most sophisticated recognitions of pas 
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57 See the special issue on the subject in Seminar, 550, June 2005. 
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cannot be known. But in its 2004 statement on ‘Technical Assistance 
to India for Preparing the Northeastern States Trade and Investment 
Creation Initiative’, the ADB clearly observed that the ‘northeastern 
states in India have lagged behind other parts of the country in terms 
of integration into the world economy and competitiveness’. In order 
to develop, said the Bank, the ‘subregion’ must emphasize its ‘bridge 
function’: [T]he private sector will increase its productivity, while the 
northeast of India can increasingly serve as an important land bridge 
for trade between South Asia and Southeast Asia and the Greater 
Mekong Subregion’ (Asian Development Bank 2004). 
In November 2005, ADB and Confederation of Indian Industry 
(CII) organized a meeting of the Mekong Development Forum in 
New Delhi, involving ‘high-level representatives from the GMS 
Governments’, ‘representatives from the GMS chambers of commerce 
and industry and private companies’, and ‘senior executives of about 
60-80 large private sector enterprises in India’. There are reasons to 
believe that the effort at ‘fostering regional economic integration in 
GMS and South Asia’ will not stop here.” As one vice-president of 
the ADB categorically said in the meeting, ‘Regional integration is a 
building block, not a substitute, to greater integration with the global 
community.’ ‘Harmonization’ of the several bilateral trade agreements 
among the Asian countries ‘with the World Trade Organization's 
guidelines on global trade’ remains a declared objective of the ADB 
(Jin 2005). Explicitly promoting the coherence of the region in this 
context ‘to create economies of scale’, the ADB is keen on resolving 
or mitigating particularly those cross-border problems which ‘serve as 
barriers to trade and investment liberalization’ (Guttal 2003). 

Such idioms and practices of regional coherence provide the 
context of the ADB's focus on ‘the subregional transport corridors’ 
through Northeast India (Asian Development Bank 2004). Perhaps 
it will not be out of place to remember that in 2004, the transport and 
communication sector received the largest portion (38 per cent) of a 
total of $5.3 billion of ADB lending to South Asia, over three times 
more than what the agriculture sector received.? Plans for upgrading 


oe http://www.adb.org/Documents/Events/2005/MDF-India-Mekong- 
Cooperation/default.asp 

° ‘Demystifying Asian Development Bank [ADB]: Note prepared by Bank 
Information Center-South Asia Office as input towards CSO preparations for 
ADB's 2006 Annual General Meeting’, November 2005. 
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the old Burma Road to provide access between Yunnan and Assam via 
Myanmar are being prepared. In fact, it is hoped that the renovated 
Burma Road would be the ‘backbone’ for all ‘ongoing plans for road 
and access development’ between China, Myanmar, and India. Once 
the transnational transport grid is in place, we are told by the Greater 
Mekong advocates, it would unfailingly help ‘to attract new markets 
from India and other parts of South Asia to the GMS . The twenty- 
first-century developmentalists wish to believe that these are fresh 
ideas and new beginnings. I am sorry to spoil their joy, but under the 
surface of the Greater Mekong palimpsest, it is not difficult to find 
the traces of a worn-out nineteenth-century blueprint. ‘Connectivity’, 
‘integration into the world economy’, and ‘bridge function! are not 
merely fashionable watchwords; they are the newest relics of the oldest 
capitalist speculations in the north-eastern frontier. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, finding a land route to Yunnan through Assam 
was one of the major concerns of the British Indian state. Want of 
space does not allow us to detail the series of government and private 
endeavours to burst open the doors of the Chinese market.” But evena 
casual reader of the frontier history cannot fail to notice the consistency 
and urgency of the British efforts to use the north-eastern frontier as 
a corridor to China. 

The frequency of the early nineteenth-century attempts by the 
government officials (Neufville in 1825, Wilcox and Burlton in 1826, 
Burnett in 1828, Hannay in 1835-6, Griffiths in 1837, to name only 
the most important ones) to explore an overland commercial route to 
China either through ‘the Khampti country’ or via Mogaung (west 
and north-west of Burma) certainly declined in the middle of the 
century with the gradual extension of British political control over a 
significant section of the Irrawaddy. The idea was in fact revived by 
the tea industry in the early 1860s when it was facing an acute labour 
shortage. Drawing ‘the surplus population of Western China’ into 
Assam by way of an overland route became quite a popular slogan 
among the planters at that time. The contemporary experiments with 
Chinese immigrant labour in Cuba, Peru, and in the Pacific seaboard 
of the United States only encouraged them to put pressure upon the 


6 http://www. adb.org/Documents/Reports/Consultant/37626-01-GMS/ 
vol2/annex7.pdf. 


61 For a comprehensive account of the early British endeavours, interested 
readers might be referred to Thaung 1954. 
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government for exploring and utilizing the route to Yunnan.” Their 
sympathizers in the government circle held out even greater pictures: 


The throwing open of all India to all China, the access of a country containing 
200 millions to the produce of a country occupied by 400 millions, and the 
opposite (to say nothing of Central Asia), would be of its kind a work of such 
magnitude as that nothing approaching to it has ever yet been seen in the 
world; and the export of a large portion of the produce of Western China for 
Europe through our own principal port of Calcutta is an imperial question of 
the very first importance (Read 1867: 232-3). 


Is this argument too unfamiliar to us? (Of course, we have to update the 
population statistics and substitute ‘imperial’ with ‘global’!) This line of 
reasoning has been the primary n otivation for generations of ‘explorers’ 
in Assam. The most notable of the private and public adventures 
after 1860 in this connection are those of Cooper (1868), Jenkins and 
Peal (1868-9), Woodthorpe and Macgregor (1884-5), and Needham 
(1885). In 1873, M’Cosh was already talking in terms of establishing 
‘an international thoroughfare between Assam, Burmah and China’ 

and under instructions from the secretary of state for India, copies of 


M’Cosh’s pamphlet were printed and distributed from London.“ The” 


proposal for extending the northeastern railway of Bengal over the 
hills of Manipur across Burma through Bhamo, Momein, and Talifu 
to Yunnan was seriously discussed since the 1880s.°° What the ADB 


is selling today to the Government of India is neither a novel nor an 
original vision. 


For a detailed treatment of the state of the tea industry at this time, see 
Report of the Commissioners Appointed to Enquire into the State and Prospects of 
Tea Cultivation in Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, Calcutta, Calcutta Central Press 
Company, 1868. 
eet eo is indeed huge literature on the issue. See, for example, Cooper 

; Cooper (1867-8); Jenkins (1868-9); MacGregor (1887): Yı 1907); 
Williamson (1909). sale itii 

64 Quoted in Thaung (1954: 440). See also M’Cosh (1860-1). 

i Indian Tea Districts Association, Sixth Annual Report, 1886. Private papers 
of Indian Tea Association. European Manuscripts, OIOC, No. IOR/Mss Eur 
F174/1. In fact, in 1920, a preliminary survey for a railway line to connect India 
and Burma via Hukong Valley was officially sanctioned. But the plan for a railway 
connection between Burma and Yunnan was shelved owing to the ‘disturbed 


state’ of China. Foreign Department, Sec.-E, February 1920, P. i 
ee ary , Proceedings Nos 
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The history of the nineteenth century further testifies that what 
appeared as a difficult and inaccessible terrain to the Europeans 
was almost a form of social capital for the people inhabiting it. It is 
interesting to see how the people who possessed the knowledge of the 
routes always appeared as secretive, evasive, and even jealous about 
this knowledge in the representations of colonial officials and native 
informants from other communities. Knowledge of inhabited places 
and frequented routes could be crucial in determining the relation of 
power between the many communities.” It was extremely difficult if 
not altogether impossible to effectively intervene in the complex of 
inter-group exchanges and trans-territorial expeditions without this 
knowledge. The resistance to survey and road building was not simply 
about defending access to the resources of territory, it was also a struggle 
over social capital.*” 
Today, endorsing the suspicions of Anil Agarwal, Sanjib Baruah 
reminds us that apart from the enormous environmental costs which it 
carries, the project of road building in the Northeast has other sinister 
implications: ‘If industry is slow to take off because of the lack of a local 
market, roads could become, in Agarwal’s words, “excellent corridors 
to siphon off the existing natural resources of the region, its forests” 
(Baruah 2005a: 34). Given the recurring suggestive references to the 
‘unexploited natural resources’ in ‘[s]ome parts of Assam and the more 
remote states in the east’ in the ADB documents (ADB 2004), Baruah’s 
anxieties are hardly ill-founded. After all, we know a little more about 
the ADB than what it wishes us to know (Cornford and Simon 2001; 
Guttal 2003; Withanage et al. 2006). 

Nevertheless, the Union Ministry of Development of North 
Eastern Region and the ADB have already started to collaborate on 
the North Eastern State Roads Project without attending to the larger 
infrastructural issues. (Indeed, in the first phase of the programme, 
‘{rloads from Nagaland could not be included because of the State 
Government's insistence on proposing only new roads whereas the 
ADB project was for upgrading existing roads.”*) The citizens are 


6 For an early and very interesting account of how the Khamptis kept a path 
secret from the Singphos, see Wilcox (1832: 444-5). 

67 For an elaboration of this argument, see Kar (2007: chapter 1). 

8 Tour note of D.S. Poona, joint secretary to Meghalaya, 17 January 2006, 
Government of India, Ministry of Development of North Eastern Region, 
http://mdoner.gov.in/ writereaddata/officernotes/Tt ‘our%20Report%20%20IFAD 


(130).PDF. 
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routinely assured that roads are alleviating poverty as markets are bein: 
connected and disparate productive units are being conjoined into A 
wider network of prosperous interdependence. ‘Over the recent year : 
admitted the vice-president of ADB, ‘it seems that nee ne 
social disparities, among and within countries in the [Asian] region 
are widening due in part to unequal or inadequate access to ae 
finance, and technology.’ But, he went on to claim, ‘this shenonnenten 
is not the consequence of economic integration; ahe it is the lack 
of regional integration and cooperation that has left some countri 
in the lurch, particularly lowest income ones with weak instituti nal 
capacity’ (Jin 2005). — 
Clearly, this line of argument has no place for understandin 
poverty and inequality as issuing from the dominant develo reise 
politics.” Those who continue to believe that the nes sare of 
resource management and forcing subsistence and semi-subsistence 
communities into the competitive world of cash economy would not 
adversely affect the poor also continue to see peace as a purchasabl 
condition. There are indeed, as the title of this a ests : 
number of roads to peace. But let us also be sensitive to the ossibil 
that there might be, and I hope there are, contending and T 
understandings of peace. Opening tea gardens in the Singpho territories 
was always seen as the most useful mechanism of turning the Singpho 
into peaceable subjects’. Before rising into an insurrection in 1843, 
the Singpho chiefs told the British in a letter, ‘Now wherever you fad 
a ya make a tea garden. If it is to be so, there will be no ie for 
i : f 
aR Saad ‘a a and if you do not allow the Singphos to remain, 
How much more powerful are we? 
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